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delinquency appears less as a "social problem" than as a "home problem." The main theme of this way of constructing delinquency is captured in the following postulates:
1.  The social status of middle-class adolescents is ill-defined.    Adolescents are barred from productive labor but are expected to be hardworking; they attend school to develop their intellects, but they are not expected to challenge the opinions of parents and teachers; they are sexually mature and encouraged to be socially skilled but are supposed to refrain from adult vices; they are expected to be civic-minded but cannot hold public office or serve on juries; they are often separated from the direct supervision of parents and are granted considerable freedom, yet they lack the kinds of ties to other adults by which privilege and freedom can be prevented from deteriorating into license (England 1960, p. 537). As they attempt to deal with these ambiguous directives, therefore, "Boys and girls ... often find it difficult to tell when and how 'adult' behavior is expected" (Williams 1952, p. 71).
2.  An   ill-defined   status   separates   adolescents  from    the   adult world.    To make matters more complicated, the ill-defined adolescent period has been growing longer (Flacks 1971, Keniston 1972), and this extension has further diminished the contact of young people with the adult world (Berger 1971, Coleman 1961). More than ever before, young people are separated from adult work roles and civic responsibilities.
3.  Social separation produces middle-class youth subculture.    The separation of adolescents from adult responsibility produces new customs and values. "A fundamental law of sociology and anthropology," says Giaser (1971, p. 35), "is that social separation results in cultural differentiation." A youth culture develops that is inward looking, that fosters a psychic attachment among the young to others their own age, that rejects adult standards and presses for autonomy, that develops an unusual regard for the underdog, and that seeks to foster change (Coleman et al. 1974, pp. 116-125). It is a natural response to an unnatural position in which the young find themselves in society (Coleman et al. 1974, p. 125).
4.  Middle-class   youth   subculture   produces   delinquent   behavior. "Delinquent motivations among middle-class teenagers arise from [an] adaptive process in which the teenage world, peopled by immature and inexperienced persons, extracts from the adult world those values having strong hedonistic possibilities, with the result that the values of the teenage culture consist merely of distorted and caricatured fragments from the adult culture" (England 1960, p. 539).
Thus the dominant forms of middle-class delinquent conduct are joy-riding, drinking, using pot, staying out late, gambling, or engaging in